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EXTRACTS, 

From an address delivered before the ‘Grand Lodge 
of South Carolina, fifty five years azo. 

Freemasonry is an institution of very remote antiqmi- 
ty: it is the growth of no clime; it has flourished in all 
parts of the globe; it is understood im every language; 
indeed it may emphatically be called the language of 
human nature. While governments founded in fraud, 
deception, or injustice, have been swept away by the 
revolutionary hand of time; while whole nations have 
either disappeared, or have so changed by great natural 
or political convulsions, as not now to be traced; free- 
mihsonry, like a venerable fabric founded onthe strong 
and unshakable pillars of piety, charityand benevolence, 
has stood the test of time, resisted the shock of ages. 
Such have been the benefits to mankind from this ad- 
mirable institution, that while all others have in their 
turns experienced the wrath of arbitrafy governments, 
freemasonry, upheld by conscious immocence and the 
universal reputation of its merit, hase¥er escaped the 
ruffan fangs of tyranny and the lawlegs gripe of anarchy. 
When ruthless despots, aware that Masonic principles 
opposed a barrier to their fierce ambition, and eager toy 
establish their tyranny on the ruins of yirtue and phi- 
lanthropy, have,attempted to abolish freemasonry with- 
in their dominions, they have soon foarid it so deep 
rooted in the’affections of the pedpltes's to be compel- 
led to forege their detestable designs. 

This presetvation of our Order for so many ages, 
through so many dangers and revolutions, and so great 
a portion.of the world; while it must inspire us with 
the liveliest gratitude #6 the great Architect of the uni- 
verse, cannot fail to, warm our breasts with the purest 
sentiments of attachment to it, and to prompt us to the 
exercise of all those virtues which have constituted its 
basis and conduced to its permapency. 

Charity is the brighest jewe the masonic temple: 
itis a virtue ‘which more than any other must as- 
similates man to his beneficent Creator: itopens the 
heart to the divine effusions of unlimited sympathy and 
benevolence, and rubs off that rust which would gather 
around. it'and corrode every exquisite sensation. But 
itis a virtue of reflection ag well as of feelings ; in the 
due exersise of it, reason, no less than impulse, has 
its duty to perform; these should be properly tempered 
and balanced, for while, on the one hand, cold reflec- 
tion ought not at all times to benumb the generous ex- 
ertions of an amiable impulse, so, on the other, ought 
not an ardent sensibility to stimulate te an improper 
lavishment of that whieh might be wanted for more fit 
occasion. Happy is itforus, my brethren, that the 
bountiful hand of mature has been so prodigal of its 
blessings to this country; that the calls on human 
commiseration are, pehaps, less’ frequent here than 
in any part of the world. In this young and flourish- 
ing nation, industry can scarcely fail to be rewarded 
witha decent competency; and idleness ought ever to 
meet a freemason’s frowns. Still, even in this fruitful 
land, poverty and distress will sometimes await the a- 
ged and the infirm: there will also be some, who, in 
spite ofthe utmost exertions of alaudable industry, will 
be overtaken by unavoidable misfortune: these, with 
the unfortunate brethren of other climes, who seek 
among us a shelter from transatlantic miseries, will claim 
and will always receive the benevolent aid of our soci- 
ety 
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3efore | quit this subject, I will mention one species 


| of charity, which though not of the passive kind, though 


the 


not a positive but a negative virtue, is notwithstanding, 
attended with great social benefits; 1 mean that kind of} 
charity, which restrains us from thinking too unfavora- 
bly of each other, the neglect of this virtue has often 
been the source of great disorder: mankind are but teo 
prone to indulge an uncharitable disposition, to ascribe 
the worst views and motives to these who differ from 
them in the occurrences’ of life: this imputation of sin- 
ister designs produces an acrimonious state of society, 
and begets divisions, productive of social misery and 
public unhappiness. In the organization of the hu- 
man mind, and in the structure of civil society, was it 
not intended that there should exista variety of opinion? 
And when these peither disturb thépublic order nor en- 
danger the public welfare, should not candor give cred- 
it to others for the same purity of veiws which we are 
conscious of possessing ourselves? 

A scrupulous adherence to, our engagement is a 
high masonic virtue ; a strict observance of good faith 
between man and«man enlivens the toilsome path of 
buisness and makes our duties easy and pleasant; where- 
as captious and evasive practices add fresh burthens to 
our labors, and obstrnct us with difficulties, far greater 
than those naturally incident to ordinary operations of 
trades and professions. As there js no being more 
despicable than @ tricky character, one who is always 
on the watch to oyerreach his net¥Wor and take ad- 
vantage of his credulity, and indulgence, so is there 
none more respectable than an honest aygd industrious 
mechanic, who maiptains and educates his family, ben- 
efits mankind by his work and his exaniple, and honor- 
ably fulfilshis engagéments. Such apitizen is indeed 
far more useful toSociety, than many/of a different de- 
scription, frequestly and impropefly called gentle- 
men. 

From the contemplation ef these domestic and neigh- 
borly virtues, allow me to lead-y6uf minds te the sub- 
lime contemplation of «virtue, wifch acts op a more 
enlarged theatre, and swells the baBum to amore com- 
prehensive scope of reflection. 

You will ¥eadily perceive that love of our country is 
the noble sentiment alluded to. A good freemason 
must be a good patriot; but patriotism, like many other 
virtues, has been so often prostituted by the ridiculous 
mummeriesand wicked artifices ofimpostors, that it is 
necessary to discriminate between genuine and spurious 
patriotism. 

When I speak therefore of this virtue, I mean not 
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that mock patriotism, which in all ages, and in all free 
countries, has been seized on by the ambitions as a| 
cloak to cover base and insidious designs; which bedeck- 
ed with the alluring grab of tinsel jargon, has been as-| 
sumed to conceal! the foulest purposes: which under the 
mask of hypocrisy, and with the parade of pompous lan-| 
guage, has ever found subservient to the most despi-| 
cable and selfish views; which, at one time, has been} 
employed asa stepladderto power, and at another, as) 
an engine of destruction to rival popular and obnox-| 
ious competitors: I mean not that mock patriotism, | 
which has been the siren song of seduction of the knaves | 
to cajoleand ensnare the fools: I mean not that satire | 
on patriotism, which blazons its own merits in ranting 
declamation and frothy professions, which draws from! 
time out of none xistence little ephemerous insects, 
which glitter for a moment inthe glare of their own 
creation, and then dissolve into their original nonentity 
I mean not that profanation of patriotism, which, while 
it utters from the lips the most precious and pious eja- 
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culations forthe public weal, impiously bears in the 
heart the most atrociotis designs against puclic tran- 
quility, and national independence. ButI mean that 
heavenborn patriotism, which announces itselfin deeds 
of public utility ; which delights inthe maintenance of 
law, in the support of order, in respect for the magis- 
tracy, enforcing, by precept and by example, every 
moral and religious practice; which displays itself in 
habits of industry and frugality, in virtuous education 
of one’s family, and in the faithful performance of all 
the relative duties ofa man and citizen. 

Enlarging stillfurther his views, every good free- 
mason should embrace, in his system of philanthropy, 
the whole human race; universal benevolence should 
share in his breasta place with those social affections, 
which are of a more local complexion. 

This expansive and magnanimous philanthropy will 
of course excite him, while he delights in his own do- 
mestic prospect to invoke the divine protection for 
those unhappy nations, whicn are now desolated by the 
scourge of war, and public calamity ; and to implore 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, to stay the aveng- 
ing sword, and to restore peace, liberty and happiness, 
toso many millions of our. miserable fellow crea- 
tures. 

Finally, my brethren, let me exort your proper at- 
tention to your religious duties. Religion, were it not 
even inculeated by our Divine Master, would reccom- 
mend itself to all enlightened meg and civilized socie- 
ties by the purity of its precepts aad the excellence of its 
practices. Religion, by softening the manners and 
subduing the unruly passions, unites mankind in the 
bond of brotherly love, andjlike freemasonry, consti- 
tutes a most salutary and durable cement to society 
Do we not'learn from history, that in proportion as 
nations have receded from the principles and practice 
of religion, they have advanced to ferociousness or re- 
lapsed into barbarism? And in our own country, it is 
not undeniable that in proportion as religion sheds its 
benign influence over society, do justice, order, and 
felicity prevail? 

I have now rapidly passed over some ofthe most 
prominent features in this beautiful system of moral 
freemasonry. ‘To have enumerated them all, or to 
have dwelt more minutely on those that have been se- 
lected, would have exhausted your patience. You will 
have observed, my brethren, that to accomplish the 
views of the Great Artificer of the world, and to be ap- 
proved as true and perfect freemasons, you have many 
important duties to perform; you will likewise have ob- 
served, that begining within a circle of the more domes- 
tic and social duties, your bosoms mustdilate to the 
more enlarged circle of the public duties you owe to 
your country ; and that, not confining your affections 
even there, the heart must afterwards expand to the 
spacious circle of human nature and, swell with emo- 
tios of universal love and benevolence. A due cultivation 
of these virtues will invigorate the cementing principle 
of brotherly love, which is the grand basis of freemason- 
ry; for nothing is more true, * that the better mea 
are, the more they love one another.” The practice of 
these virtues, will also smooth away those asperities, 
which are found in the vale of lifey and make us glide 
more gently down it, to that future state of bliss, which 
a life so spent willinsure us. 

Thus having fulfiled the :purposes-of your creation, 
and done honor to the inestimable principles of this 
institation, you will, by approving yourselvés good free- 


masons, at the same time approve yourselves good men, 
good citizens, and good christians. ° 
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CHARACTER. 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion, 
YOUTH. 
CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. 

There are indeed many other things beside penury 
which exert an unhappy influence, and which it would 
be inexpedient to mention here. Every one who has 
come to the fixed determination to have a liberal edu- 
cation must make up his mind to meet with many oppo 
sing obstacles, and disappointments. ‘To every one 
disappointments will occur. They will meet man in 
every condition of life, whether in the parlor or at the 
plough, whether inhizh or low circumeta ices. They 
are as necessary as ourvery exsistence. The man 
who ploughs throuch the surges of disappointment 
that are continually rolling upon him, and rides tri 
umphant like the ship that obeys her helm in a storm 
deserves fir more cred:t than he who repinesand mur 
murs at the dispensations of Providence. There is no 
the least shadow of doubt, but that Intellectual ad 
vancement is far more rapid under their influeace.— 
‘They may properly be compared to the hand of th 
polisher which rubs the gold that it may becom 
brighter and shine with more iustre. In these conflicts 
aman must have some goal, some point upon whic! 
to fix hiseye, or he will fallaprey to them. At sea 
the inexperienced mariner dares not look dewn from 
the mair-'op upon the turbid swelling waves, lest hs 
giddy brain plunge him into them; but he looks loo! 
and holds fast—so with the youth; he mus’ not alo! 
at the difficulties and trials around him and bene xt! 
him, but look aloft and cling to. Many are apt to thin 
when they are visited in this manner that it is their lor 
to be miserable in the world, an] they lie down ‘ike the 
lamb before the wolf and are devonred: whereas if the, 
would put on a peaceful mind and a calm resignation 
all things would redown to their benefit: and pass b 
leaving a rich blessing. The above remarks are of 
peculiar importanceto the yornz, especially if thes 
desire to obtain a liberal education. It is true, itneed 
decision of charecter, and itis ‘theduty of every to 
to be possessed of this; if they are, all the moutains 
that are made of petty troubles would diminish int 
mole-hilla. The worl! wouldbe one amooth surfire: 
like the untroubled sea where every bark might = glid 
peaceful'y and calmlvinto the haven of rest. I-have 
thus far enumernted the impediments attending a cours’ 
of ins'raction. [shall in conclusion confine mysel 
to the course to be taken in acquiring it. 

The youth’s object, like the patriots of old, should 
be the welfare of all. He should grasp the whole 
world, and aim at its prosperity in all he does and says 
for it is the world for which he lives, it is the world for 
which he was made. [He is not placed here to live for 
himself, to be wrapt wholly up in self, but for some 
thing more ennobling and sou! elevating. The you! 
who has enlarged views is a happy man, because his 
object is large happiness is in proportion to the object 
Take a man that “lives where his father lived,” and 
never let his thooghis run farther than over the spot of 
ground he oecupies—who almost believes the * sun no 
broader than his father’s shield” —and his happiness i 
comparatively nothing. Besides, he isa deal weigh 
to the prosperity of a nation, because his influence is 
exceedingly bad—he is a stumbling block over wh ch 
many stumble and sink down into 
state. We cannot expect to reach the height our 
mother country has, unless we take large and lofiy 
views of things, and a youth is as capihle 0° doing it 
as anyone. Some are indeed awake, but the paucity 
of their number can effect nothiny discernable. |i 
learn'rg consis*ed i) the low ard grovelling ideas which 
characterize so great a portion of the huinan family, 
we should longere this have challenged conpetition 
with the world. ; 

Writing foolish compositions, is the lezitimate of 
spring of this contractedness, this microcosm of man. 
Herein perhapsis as insuperable a barrier to educa- 
tion as any that can be found. It binds the soul of man 
down to earth—it throws achain around him that 
must be broken if he wishes to rise above the common 
level of mankind. It is strange, (the more this ‘s 
made the subject ofreflection, the more puerile w ll 
it appear,) that young men who have had so mucin 
light—who have been broucht up to feel the impor 
tance of composing that which is solid and will conduce 
to their benefit—will so disgrace thomselyes by writing 
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and even publishing foolish unwitty pieces, which 
they would fain esteemed as marks of genius. It 
is in this manner, many a youth who might have made 
the world shake by his eloquence, who might have 
made Sines tremble upon their thronés, and even the 
in‘’a Uble acknowledge his equality with others, has 
totally destroyed his relish for every thing but the low 
and vulgar compositions of the day which may be 
found in too many of our periedicals. Why eannot 
the young aspirant for honor and fame, raise his mind 
a little hizher than the intellectual emetices that we 
are obliged to see in almost every paper that comes 
from the press? It is just as easy to write that which 
will reflect honor pon a person, which will enable 
him to fill s'a oie as itis to write that which 
vill degrade him ifthe estimation of his fellow men.— 
In fine, itis just as easy to write sense, as nonsence.— 
[tis not because they know no better, becanse they 
have no motives—for they have all that earth can 
presen , their future prosperity and welfare. 

As another means of promoting edneation, I would 


mention, tre frequen! use of extemperaneous speaking 


This has not been sufficiently attended to in most of 


yur institutions of learning: but the importance of it is 
heginning to be felt, and a correspending action is 
somewliat perceptible. It would be useless to enter 
ninutely into the advantages of this practice, as they 
vre evident to all: buta mere glance will accomplish 
the end proposed. It gives a fluency of speech which 
vothing else ean possibly give, and which is of mos 
sssential service to the young. A young man may vi 

tand converse; but after all, it is not like rising up 
‘efore a mixed multitude and depending upon his own 
resources to rivet their attention. To favor this ob 
ect, [would reco.amenod the debating soeieties that 
re at present flourishing in almost every village and 
‘ity. Tt isinthose sociertes the mind is develloped and 
b ought into action. Therethe bonds of bashfulness 
ind fear are broken, that fear to declaim in pw lic 
vhich has enchained the talents and genins of so many 
Many a flower has withered, drooped, and died, un 
een —many a one bas stink into the grave of obscuri 
ty merely for the want of confidence or boldness. Go 
isk all our orators and statesmen, where first they re 
-eived an impu'se to cheer them onin a course of use 
viness, and in the road to fame?—and_ they will an 
ewer, in aninfantile foram where youth met tocvether 
orintellectualinprovement. When the united testi 
nony of such men as these are in favor of them, who 
‘an deny that they are beneficial? And not only is 
heir testimony good, but they themselves stand as ex 
unples. 

To be continued. 
JOHN FITCH. 

The following account of a new candidate for the 
honour of discovering steam navigation, is given in 
iTall's Notes on the Western States of America, lately 
published :-— 

“In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadel- 
nhia, conceived the design of propelling a boat by 
steam. He was both poor and illiterate, and many dif 
ficulties occurred to frusirite every attempt which he 
made to try the practicability of the invention. He ap- 
plied to Concress for assistance, but was refused; and 
then oflered hisinvention to the Spanish government. 
obe usedin the navigation of the Mississippi, but 
vithout success. Atlength a company was formed, 
vod funds subseribed, for the building of a steam-boat, 
ind in the year 1788 his vessel was launched on the 
Delnware. Many crowded to see and ridieule the 
novel, and, as they. supposed, the chimerical exper- 
mont. It seemed that the tea of wheels had not oc- 
‘urredto Myr. Fitch; but instead of them, oars were 
used, which worked in frames. 
snecess; and when the boat was ready for the trial, she 
started off in good style.for Burlingten. ‘Those who 
had sueered began tostare, and they who had smiled in 
d-rision, looked grave. sAway went.the boat, and the 
scept'cism of an unblieving public. The boat perfor 
ned her trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles 
b +t unfortunately, burst her boiler inrounding to the 
wiirf at thit place, and the next tide foated her back 
to the city. Fitch persevered, nd with great difficul- 
ty procured another boiler. After seme time, the boat 
p-rformed another trip to Burlington and ‘T'renton and 
returned in the same day. She is said to move at the 
rate of eight miles an hour; but something was con- 
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tinwally breaking. and the unhappy projector onlv con- 
quered ‘one difficulty to encounter another. Perhaps 
thts was not owing to any defect in his plans, but to 
the low state of the arts at that time, and the difficulty 
of getting such complex machinery made with proper 
exactness. 

He became embarrassed with debt, and was oblige! 
fo abandon the invention, after having satisfied him- 
self of its practicability. This ingenious man, who 
was probably the first inventor ofa s'eam boat, wrote 
three volumes, which he deposited in manuscript, 
sealed np, in the Philadelphia Library te be opene:| 
thirty vears after his death. When. or why, he came 
to the west, we have not learned; but it is recorded of 
him that he died and was buried near the Ohio. | His 
three volumes were opened about five years avo, and 
were found to contain his speculations on mechanics. 
He details his embarrassmMents and disappointments, 
with a feeling whic) shows how arlently he desired 
success, :n] which wns forh m the sympathy of those 
whovhave heart enouzh te mourn over the blighted 
prospects of genins. He confidently predicts the fr- 
ture success ofthe plan, which in hus hands, faJed 
only for the want of pecuniary means. He prophesies 
that in less than a century we shall see our western 
rivers swarming with sfeam-boats: an] expresses a wish 
to be buried on the shores of the Ohio, where the 
song of the boatmen may enliven the stillness of his 
resting place, aud the music of the steam engine 
soothe his sprit. Whatanidea! Yet how natural to 
the mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had 
heen devoted to one darling object, which it was not his 
destiny to accomplish! And how touching is the 
sentiment foundin one of his journals: ‘the day will 
come when some powerful man wll get fame and rich- 
ea from mv inveation; but nohody will believe that 
poor John F ich eyndo any thing worthy of attention.” 


THRILLING SKETCH. 

«A portal ofthe arena opened, and the combatant, 
with a mantle thrown over his face and figure, was let 
in the surroundery. ‘Phe lion roared and ramped a- 
zainst the bars of hisden atthe sight. The enard put 
a sword and bucklerinto the hands of the Christian, 
andhe wasle!t alone. Hedrew the mon'le from his 
face, and bent a slow and firm look = ~=ndthe amphi- 
theatre. His fine countenance.and . sity bearing rais- 
elauniver a’ shout of :dm‘ration. Pe micht have 
too! fo an Apollo ercoutrerny the Python. His 
eye at last turned on mne. Con'd I belevemy sen- 
ses? Constantius was before me. 

* All my rancour vanished. An hour past I could 
have struck the betriyer to the heart; I could have cal- 
led on the. severest vengeance of manand heaven to 
smite the lestroyer of my child. Butta see him hope- 
lessly doomed, the mip whom I had_ honored for his 
noble qualities, whom IT had even loved, whose crime 
was at the worst but the crime of gvng way to the 
strongest temptation that can bewilder the heart of 
man; tosee this noble creature flung to the savage 
beast. dying in tortures, torn pecemeal before my eyes 
and his msery wrought by me, 1 would have obtested 








He was confident of 


earthand heaven to save him. But my tongue clea- 
vel tothe roof of my month. My libs refuse to Stir. 
Iw u'dh ve thrown myself at the tectof Nero; but I 
sa like a man of stone—pale—paralyzed, the beating 
of my pulses stopt—my eyes alone alive. 

ine gate of theden was thrown back, and the lion 
rushed in with a roar and a bound that bore him half 
across the arena. I] saw the sword glitter in the air, 
when it wavedagain it was covered with bleod. A 
hewl told that the blow had “heen driven- home. The 
tion, one’ of the largest from Numedia, and made furi- 
ous by thirst and hunger; an animal ef prodigious 
power, crouched foran instant, as if to make sureof 
his prey, crept a few paces onward, and «sprung at the 
vict m's throat. He was met bya second wound. but 
his impuls* was irresistable. Acry of natural horror 
rang ro n! the amphitheatre. The struggle was now 
for an irstint lifeor death. They rolled over each 
other; the lion reared upon his hind feet, and with 
g issue teeth and distended talons, plunged on the 
min; again they rose together. Anxiety wasnow at 
is wildest height. The sword now swung round the 
champion’s head in bloody circles. They fell again 


covered with blood and dust. The hand of er 
hii grasped the lion’s mane, and the furious bo of 
the monster could not loose the hold; but his 
_ was evidently giving way; he still struck terrible blows, 
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but each was weakéethan the one before; tl! 


mighty blow into the lion’s threat, and sunk. 


collec:- 
ing his whole force for a last effort, he durted one 






iL Ww Ke L L os 
There is a cirenmatance related of Cromwell,which 





The sa- itthe refinemen: of policy as well as in malevolence, 


vage yelled, and pouting out blood. fle’ howling round jis searcely, perh ps, to be parallelled inhistory. When 
the arena. But the hand still grasped the mane, and Cardéias was ambassador in Eagland from the court of 
his conqueror was dragged whirling through the dust | Spain, though he was treated with marks of uncom- 


at his heels. 
him, if he were not already dead. 


A universal ontery now arose to save |mon attention hy Cromwell, he could never be pre- 
But the lion, |vailed upon to betray any state secrets, or to enter imto 


though bleeding from every vein, was still too terrible, |any measures whatever in favor of the Protector's 
and all shrunk from the hazard. At last the grasp gave v-ews or feelings, yet still the latter was too cunning for 


way, and the body lay motionless upen the ground. 


“What happened for some moments after | know 
There was a struggle at the portal; a female 


not. 


him, for while he was making great naval preparations 
fora war against Spain, he had the address to make its 
minister believe the fleet was destined for another 


fotced her way through the guards, rushed in alone, | purpose, andin this manner he amused him, till the 


and flung herself upon the victim. 


The sight of anew |burning of the galleons by Blake, opened his eyes.— 


prey roused the lion; he tore the ground with hista-|Cardenas resented this so much, that when he was re- 


lons; he lashed his streaming side with his tail; he 
his ap- 
proaching was no longer with a bound; he dreaded the 
sand, and 
stealing round the body in circuits still diminish- 


lifted up his mane, and bared his fangs. Bat 
sword, and came snuffing the blood on the 


ing. 


‘The confusion in the vast assemblaze was now ex- 
Women 
indignant cla- 


treme. Voices iunumerable called for aid. 
screamed and fainted, men burst into 


called, he traversed every pr posal of Cromwell's at the 
courtof Madr.d_ so that while he,remained there in 
office, the Prorector found he was not likely to carry 
any point. Hethereforedetermined on the des‘ruc- 
tion of this minister, though it was no easy matter to 
e fect it, as his credit was great, not only with the king 
his master, but with the whole Spanish court. Crom 
well, however, conceived away which he thought 
would effectually accomplish his ruin; and to putit in 





mours at this prolonged cruelty. Even the hard hearts| execution, he sent for the keeper of Newgate, and 
ot the populace, accustomed as they were to the sacri-| asked hin m ‘ny questions concerning the qualifications 


fices of life, were roused to honeat curses. 


The guards |of his different prisoners, and among the rest, wished 


grasped their arms, and waited but for a sign from the | to know whether he had in custody, any remarkable for 


emperor. But Nero gave no sign. 


[looked upon the woman's face; it was Salome'— 
I called on her name; called 
on her by every feeling of nature to fly from that place 
of death, to come to my arms, to think ofthe agonies 


I sprang upon my feet. 


of all that loved her. 


“She had raised the head of Constantius on her knee, 
At the 
sound of my voice she looked up. and calmly casting 
back the locks from her forehead, fixed her eyes upon 
She still knelt; one hand supported the head, 
with the other she pointed to it, as her only answer. 
There was the silence of death 
A fire flashed into 
her eye—her cheek burned—she waived her hand 


and was wiping the pale visave with her hair. 


me. 


Lagain adjured her. 
among the thousands around me. 


with an air of superb sorrow. 


“4T am come to die,’ she uttered ina lofty tone.— 
I have no fa- 
The world contains to me but this clay in my 
Yet,’ and she kissed the ashy lips before her, 
‘yet, my Constantius it was to save that father, that 
your generous heart defied the peril of this hour.— 
It was to redeem him from the hand of evil, that you 
abandoned your quiet home!—yes, cruel father, here 
lies the noble being that threw open your dungeon, 
that led you safe through the conflagration, that to the 
last moment of his hberty, only thought how he might 
fell in 
she, in a_ tone of 
wild-power, ‘he was betrayed, and maythe power 
whose thunders avenge the cause of his people, 
pour down just retribution upon the head that da- 


This bleeding body was my husband. 
ther. 
arms. 


preserve and protect you.’ Tears at length 
floods fromher eyes. ‘But,’ said 


red—l’ 


“Theard my own condemnation abont to be pro- 
Wound up to 
the last degree of suffering, [tore my hair, leaped up- 
on the bars before me, and plunged imto the arena by 
stunned me, I tottered a few 
The lion gave a roar and spring up- 
L lay helpless under him; I felt his fiery 
breath—I saw his lurid eye glaring—I heard the 


nounced by the lips of my own child. 


herside. The heizht 
paces and fell. 
on ine. 


gnashing of his white fangs above me. 
“An exulting shout arose. 


driven to his heart. 
howl. He dropped; he was dead. 
tre thundered with aeclamations. 


“With Salome clinging to my bosom, Constantius 
The roar of the lion had 
roused him from his swoon, and two blows saved me. 
The falchion had broken in the heart of the monster. 
‘The whole multitude stood up, supplicating for our 
Nero, 
devil as he was, dared not resist the strength of popular 
He waved a signal to the guards; the portal 


raised me from the ground. 


lives in the name of filial piety and hervism. 


feeling. 


house-breaking. The jailer told him, there was a 
fellow under sentence of death, that he believed could 
get in or outof any house in the world, if his hands 
were at liberty. The Protector ordered this man to be 
brought privately to him; but the fellow was sucha 
miserable, wo-begone wretch, that Cromwell stood as 
tonished at the sight of him, and moreso at the spec- 
imens of his art, which he practised at the instance of 
the keeper, on locks of the most curicu; contrivance 
these, though of different forms, he readily opened 
and said, there was never alock mace that he would 
not undertake to open in the same manner. The 
keeper was then ordered to withdraw, and the Protec 
tor, after some private discourse with the thief, reman 
ded him to Newgate underthe same guard whicl 
brought him. But at the dead of night, he sent? 
trusty person to Newgate, with a warrant to the keeper 
for the criminal’s release, and orders to bring himagair 
into his presence to receive some instructions. Wher 
the fellow came the second time, the Protector show 
ed him the plan ofa garden and pavilion, into whic} 
he wasto make his way by openinga certain numbe) 
of locks, each of which had three keys; and then he 
asked him, if he thought he could effect it, promisin 
him not only a free pardon, but a considerable rewar:! 
for his peins. The mansaid he wonld. The Protec- 
tor told him, that he should be conducted to the placr 
where the service was to be performed, and then h 
would have aletter given him, which he was to dror 
under a table that he would find in the iniddle of the 
pavilion, as there represented in the pian. This wa 
all the fellow was intrusted with, and care was taken t 
provide him with suitable apparel, and every thing 
necessary for his journey, and the service he was abou 
to perform: so that he no sooner reeeived his instruc 
tions than he was hurried off immediately, and pu 
on board the vessel that was to carry him to Spain 
The person to whose care he was in’rusted, had hi 
instruc ions | kewise; but asthe other did not know 
where he was to be carried, so the other was not a: 
quainted with the business of his companion, when h 
had brought him to the appoint d place and given hin 


I saw him rear as if|the letter, but was instantly to leave him to himeelf, 
struck, gore filled his jaws. Another mighty blow was 
He sprang high in the air witha 
The amphithea- 


and repairto Venice with another letter, which he wa 
to deliver tothe Envlish envoy there, Each of these 
performed his service punctually. The letier whic! 
the felon carried, was addressedto Don Cardenas 
Secretary of State to the King of Spain, and was writ 
ten in England with Cromwell's own hand, thankin: 
him for the care he had taken to perform his engage 
ments,acquainting him that the twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, which had been stipulated, was lodged in th 
bank of Venice for his use, and that he might draw for 
it whenever he pleased. The letter, as Cromwell had 
foreseen, was picked up by the King, whose custom: 


was opened, and my children, sustaining my feeble | was to repair to that pavilion every morning, to deliber 


steps, showered with garlands and ornaments from in- 


numerable hands, slowly led mefrom the arena.” 





A Texian lady has been sentenced to death for forgery 


ate on the affairs of the nation. and to read despatche: 
asa wellas to receivethe assistance of his council.— 
The King knowing the hand, but not understanding 
the contents, was greatly alarmed, and sent immediate- 





RARY COMPANION. 








ly for the Eugtsn agent, who read the letter to his 
majesty, but protested his ignorance as to any secret 
intelli ence between Cardenas and his master, who, 
he said, was of sacha temper, as never to intrust a 
second person with things of that nature. This in- 
creased his majesty's apprehensions; and when the 
council assembled, Dardenas was ordered to withdraw. 
and the letter was produced by the King, with an ac- 
count of its contents, and manner of finding it; adding, 
that Cardenas was, indeed, the last man that sat there 
except his majesty, the evening before it was found, 
All unanimously pronounced him traitor; and his whole 
conduct while atthe English court was recalled to 
mind, and urged asa proof of it; but his majesty, 
whose affection for him was sincere, was unwilling to 
judge so rashly of him without furthes evidence; and 
knowing the artifices of courtiers to disgrace or sup- 
plant one another in the prince’s favour. and that ‘it 
might not be impossible bat that some other of the 
council might counterfeit such a letter and drop it with 
the design of ruining Cardenas, proposed to trace the 
affair to the bottom before passing sentence,by sending 
to Venice to know if such a precise sum was lodged in 
the bank there, by whom lodged, andfor whose use. 
His majesty'’s proposal was thought reasonable, and 
a messenger was immediately despatched to the Span- 
ish minister at Venice, to make strict inquiry into the 
above particulars. The messenger returned, and 
brought with him the original order, dated the same 
day with the letter to Cardenas, written with the same 
hand, and, to move all suspicion, sealed with the Pro- 
tector’s own seal. There now remained no further 
doubt: Cardenas was infamously degraded, and his es- 
tate confiscated: but his majesty, on account of his 
great age and long services, thought fit to spare hislife. 
ee 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

The Boston Mercantile Journal gives the following 
remarkable case of murder, and conyiction of an in- 
nocent person, as illustrating the uncertainty of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The journal also employs it 
is an argument against capital pwhishment :—*A ne- 
«ro who had run away from bis master in South Caro- 
Ina, arrived in London in an American ship. Soon 
ifter he had landed, he got acquainted with a poor 
honest laundress in Wapping, who washed his linen. 
This poor woman usually wore two gold rings on one 
of her fingers; and it was said that she had saved a 
‘ittle money, which induced this wretch to conceive 
he design of murdering her and taking her property. 
She was a widow, and lived in humble dwelling with 
ner nephew. One night her nephew came home 
much intexicated. and was put to bel. The negro, 
vho was aware ofthe circumstance, thought this would 
ve a favourable opportunity for executing his bloody 
lesign. Accordingly, he climbed to the apartment 
fthe laundress, whom he murdered—sot until after 
i severe struggle, the noise which awoke her drunken 
nephew in the adjoining room, who got up and hastep- 
-1 to the rescue of his aunt. In the meantime, the 
‘illain had cut off the finger with the r ngs ; but before 
‘e could escape, he was grapple | by the nephew, whe, 
being avery pove:ful man, though much intoxicated, 
‘ery nearly overpowered him—when, by the light of 
he moon, which shone throngh the window, he dis- 
covered the complexion of the villain, whom, having 
seldom seen a negro, he took for the de il. The 
nurderer then disengaged himself from the grasp of 
he nephew, and succeeded in makine his escape 
tirough the chimney. But the nephew believed, and 
‘ver afterwards declared, that it was the devil with 
vhom he had struggled, and who bad suddenly flown 
into the air and disppeared, ‘The negro, in the course 
{the struggle, had besmeared the young man’s shirt 
in many places with the blood of his victim; and this, 
joined with other circumstances, induced his neigh- 
hours to consider the nephew as the murderer of his 
aunt. He was arrested, examined, and Committed to 
prison, though he persisted in ass: rting h s innocence, 
ind told his story of the midnight vis.tor, which ap- 
eared not only improbable, but ridiculous in the ex- 
reme. He was tried, convicted, and executed—pro- 
esting to the last his total ignorance of the murder, 
ind throwing it wholly on his black antagonist, whom 
he believed to be mo other than Satan. The rea! 
murderer was not suspected, and returned to America 
with his little booty; but after a wretched existence of 
ren years, on his death-bed confessed the murder, and 





related the particulars attending it.” 
} . ¥ 
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POPULAR TALES. bear all the expenses of the discovery, and pay a tenth | of her father, tradition does not say : but it is certain, 
of the profits to the crown. that she became a firm believer, the moment she heard 
THE ADALANTADOOF THESEVEN CITIES. Don Fernando now set to work in the true spirit of himturn the keyin the lock. 3 
a projector. He sold acre after acre ef solid land, and| Nothwithstanding the interdict of Don Ramiro, 
invested the proceeds in ships, guns, ammunition, and therefore, and his shrewd precautions, the intercourse 
—~ 'sea-stores. Even his old family mansion, in Lisbon, | of the lovers continued, although clandestinely. Don 
In the early part of the fifteeenth ceatury, when was morgaged without scruple, for he looked forward) Fernando toiled all day, hurrying forward his nautical 
Prince Henry of denigy: worthy memory, was push-| 14 4 palace in one of the Seven Cities, of which he was | enterprise, while at night he would repair, beneath the 
ing discovery along the western coast of Africa, and|t4 he Adalantado. This was the age of nautical ro-| grated balcony of his mistress, to carry on, at equal 
the world was resounding with reports of golden re-| mance, when the thoughts of Don Fernando, therefore pace, the no less interesting enterprise of his heart. 
gions on the main land, and new-found islands in the drew adventurers of every kind. The merchant} At length, the preparations for the expedition wert 
ocean, tlfere arrived at Lisbon an old bewildered pi-| promised himself new marts of opulent traffic; the completed. ‘T'wo gallant caravels lay anchored in the 
lot of the seas, who had been driven by tempests, he ,ojdier hoped to sack and plunder some one or other Tagus, ready to sail with the morning dawn; while 
knew not whither, and who raved about an island far! of thoge Seven Cities; even the fat monk shook off the late at night, by the pale light of a waning moon, Don 
in the deep, on which he bad landed, and which he sleep and sloth of the cloister, to join in a crusade | Fernando sought the stately mansion of Alvarez, to 
had found peopled with Christians, and adorned with) which promised such increase to the possessions of the take a last farewell of Serafina. The customary sig- 
noble cities. charch. inal, of a few low notes of a guitar, brought her to the 
The inhabitants, he said, gathered round, and re-| One person alone regarded the whole project with|baleony. She was sad at heart, and full of gloomy 
garded him with surprise, having never before been sovreign contempt and growling hostility. This was forebodings ; but her lover strove to impart to ber his 
visited by a ship. They told him they were descen- Don Ramiro Alvarez, the father of the beautiful Sera-|own buoyant hope and youthful confidence: ‘A few 
dants of aband of Christians, who fled from Spain gna. to whom Don Fernando was betrothed. He was shert months,’ said he, ‘and I shall return in triumph. 
when that country was conquered by the Moslems. | one of those perverse, matter-of-fact old men, who are Thy father will blush at his incredulity, and will once 
They were curious about the state of their father land, prone to oppose every thing speculative and romantic.| more welcome me to his house, when | ecrosé..its 
and grieved to hear that the Moslems still held pos- fe had no faith in the Island ofthe Seven Cities; re-| threshold a wealthy suitor, and Adalantado of the S: 
session of the kingdom of Grenada. They would garded the projected cruise asa crack-brained freak ;| ven Cities.’ ‘ 
have taken the old navigator to church, to convince looked with angry eye and interval heart-burning on The beautiful Serafina shook her head mournfully. 
him of their orthodoxy ; but, either through lack of the conduct of his intended son-in-lew, chaffering away |Tt was not on these points that she felt doubt or dismay. 
devetion, or lack of faith in their words, he declined solid landsfor lands in the moon, and secoffingly dub-| She believed most implicitly in the Island of the Seven 
their Invitallon, and preferred to return on board of ped him Adalantado of Lubbertand. In fact. he had Cities, and trusted d voutly in the success of the en- 
his ship. He was properly punished. A furious! yever really relished the intended match, to which his terprise; but she had heard of the inconstancy of the 
storm arose, drove him from his anchorage, hurried’ consent had been slowly extorted, by the tears and en-|seas, and the inconstancy of those who roam them. 
him out tosea,andhe saw no more of the unknown treaties of his daughter. Itis true he could have no Now, let the truth be spoken, Dou Fernando, if he 
istand. reasonable objections to the youth, for Don Fernando; had any fault in the world, it.was, that he was a little 
was the very flower of Portugese chivalry. No one inflamable ; that is to say, a little too subject to take 
could excel him at the tilting match, or the riding at) fire from the sparkle of every bright eye: he had been 
the ring; none was more bold and dexterous in the somewhat of arover among the sex on shore, what 
bull fight ; none composed more madigrals in praise of might he not be on sea? Might he not meet with 
his lady’s charms, or sang them with sweeter tones to other loves in foreign ports? Mighc he not behold 
the accompaniment of her guitar; nor could any one some peerless beauty in one or other of those seven 
handle the castanets and dance the bolero with more cities, who might eflace the image of Serafina from his 
captivating grace. Allthese admirable qualities and thoughts? 
endowments, however, though they had been sufficient} At length she ventured to hint her doubts;but Don 
to win the heart of Serafina, were nothing in the! Fernando spurned at the very idea. Never could hi 
eyes of her unreasonable father. Oh Cupid, god, heart be false to Serafina! Never could another be 
of Love! why will fathers always be so unreason-| captivating in his eyes!—never—never! Repeatedly 
able ! did he bend his knee. and smite his breast, and call 
The engagement to Serafina had threatened at first upon the silver moon to witness the sincerity of his 
to throw afi obstacle in the way of the expedition of Don yows. But might not Serafina, herself, be forgetful ot 
to Fernando, and for atime perplexed him in the extreme. | her plighted faith? Might not some wealthier rival 
island thus accidentally discovered, was the identical He was passionately attached to the young lady; but| present, while he was tossing on the sea, and backed 


place of refuge, whither the wandering bishops had he was also passionately bent on this romantic enter- | by the authority of her father win the treasure of hei 





A LEGEND OF ST BRANDAN-. 








This strange story caused great marvel in Lisbon 
ind elsewhere. Those versed in history, remembered 
to have read, in an ancient chronicle, that, at the time 
of the conquest of Spain, in the eighth century, when 
the blessed cross was cast down, and the crescent erec- 
ted in its place, and when Christian churches were 
turned into Moslem moques, seven bishops at the head 
of seven bands of pious exiles, had fled from the pen- 
insula, and embarked in quest of some island, or dis- 
tant land, where they might found seven Christian 
cities, and enjoy their faith unmolested. 

The fate of these pious saints-errant had hitherto 
remained a mystery, and their story had faded from 
Memory; the report of the old tempest-tossed pilot 
however, revived this long-forgotten theme; and it was 
determined by the pious and enthusiastic, that the 
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mst cerreke o- ree Providence and where prise. How should he reconcile the passionate im- hand? 

bey ad folded their flocks. clinations? A simple and obvious arrangement at, Alas, how little did he know Serafina’s heart! Tie 
This most excitable of worlls has always some dar- 


: tes length presented itself; marry Serafina, enjoy a portion | more her father should oppose, the more’ would she 
ling object of chimerical enterprise: ‘Island of the| ofthe honeymoon at once, and defer the rest until be fixed in her faith. Though years should, pass be- 
Seven Cities’ now awakened as much interest and his great return from the discovery of the Seven/|fore his return, he would find her true to her vows.— 
longing amons zealous Christians, as has the renowned | Cities ! Y Even should the salt seas swallow him up, (and het 
city of Timbuctoo among adventurous travellers, or He hastened to make known this most excellent/eyes steamed with salt tears at the very thought,) 
the North-east Passage among hardy navigators, and arrangement to Don Ramiro, when the long-smothered | never would she be the wife of another—never—never! 
itwas a frequent prayer of the devout, that these) wrath of the old cavalier burst forth in a storm about She raised her beautiful white arms between the iron 
scattered and lost portions of the Christian family | hisears. He reproached him with being the dupe of|bars of the balcony, and invoked the moon as a testi- 
might be discovered, and reunited to the great body of! wandering vagabonds and wild schemers, and ofsquan- monial ofher faith. 
Chrigendom. dering «ll his real possessions, in pursuit of empty, Thus, according to immemorial usage, the lovers 
No one, however. entered into the matter with half|hubbles. Don Fernando was too sanguine a projector, parted, with many a vow of eternal constancy. But 
the zeal of Don Fernando de Ulmo, a young cavalier,| and too young a man, to listen tamely to such langu-|willthey keep these vows! Perish the doubt?— 
of high standing in the Portugese court, and of most|age. He acted with what is technically called ‘be-|Have they not called the constant moon, to wit- 
sanguine and romantic temperament. -He had recent | com ng spirit.” A high quarrel ensued ; Don Ramiro ness. 
ly come to his estate, and had the round of all kinds of pronounced him a mad man, and forbade all farther) With the morning dawn, the caravels dropped down 
pleasures and excitements, when this new theme of intercourse with his daughter, until he should give the Tagus, and put to sea. They steered for the 
popular talk and wonder presented itself. The Island) proof of returning sanity, by abandoning this mad- Canaries, in those days the regions of nautical romance 
of the Seven Cities became now the constant subject! cap enterprise ; while Don Fernando flung out of the Scarcely had they reached those latitudes, when 4 


of his thoughts by day, and his dreams by night; it) house, more bent than ever on an expedition, from the violent tempest arose. Don Fernando soon lost sight 
even rivalled his passion fora beautiful girl, one of); 


he witeabanel > es idea of triumphing over the incredulity of the gray-|of the acgompanying earave!, and was driven out © 
ee pes velles of Lisbon, to whom he was betroth-| beard. when he should return successful. reckoning by the fury of the storm. For several we: r, 
ed. At length, his Imagination became so inflamed! Don Ramro repaired to his daughter’s chamber; the | days and nights he was to and fro, at the merey of the 
on the subject, that he determined to fit out emexpedi-| moment the youth had departed. He represented to | elements, expecting each moment to be swallowed up. 
per pe = u expense, and set sail in quest of this| her the sanguine, unsteady chracter of her lover, and| At length, one day, towards evening, the storm sub- 
oasest: Sitiiienee a ee of the great) the chimerical nature of his schemes; showed her sided: the clouds cleared up, as thougha veil had sud 
pent-toneed pile te De Agen iene - t . tem-| the propriety of suspending all intercourse with him, denly been withdrawn from the face of heaven, in 
of the Canaries ’ which Me ria = aa 1e — until he should recover from his present hallucination; | the stting sun shone gloriously upen a fair and moun- 
will tes as ver ailinevened, mwa: th w the “e" folded her to his bosom with parental fondness, kissed | tainous island, that seemed close at hand. The tem- 
ocean’ enterprise. Don Fernand adie = the tear that stole down her cheek, and, as he left the | pest-tossed. mariners, rubbed their eyes, and gazed 
exewilfer countenance and contention tha h to t -s chamber, gently locked the door; for although he was | almost incredulously upon this land, that had emerged 
favorite at Court, the usual — re 8 — # a ‘ond father, and had an opinion of the, submissive |so suddenly from the murky gloom; yet there it lay, 
tend to iin : that is t pe h ge was readily ex-| temper of hischild, he had a still higher opinion of| spread out in lovely landscapes ; enlivened by villages, 
< 's to say, he received a commis-|the conservative virtues of lock and key. Whether|and towers, and spires, while the late stormy sea rolled 
sion from the king, Don Ioam. II., constituting him | 


et. the damsel had been in any wise shaken in her faith, jin peaceful billows to its shores. Ahouta league, from 
Adalantado, or pra d governor, of any country he|as to the schemes of her lover, and the existence of the the sea, on the banks of a river, stood a noble city, with 
Islan | cf the Seven Cities, by the sage representations lofty walls and towers, and a protecting castle. Don, 


might discover, with the single proviso, th: t he shou'd| 
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Fernando an;hored off the mouth of the river, which! 
appeared to form a spacions harbor. Ina little while, 
a barge was seen issuing fromthe river. It was evi- | 
dently a barge of ceremony, for it was richly though 
quaintly carved and gilt, and decorated with a silken 
awning, and fluttering streamers, while a banner, bear- 
ing the sacred emblem of the cross, floated to the 
breeze. The barge advanced slowly, impelled by six- 
teen oars, painted a bright crimson. The oarsmen, 
were uncouth, or rather antique, in their garb, and 
kept stroke to the regular cadence of an old Spanish) 
ditty. Beneath the awning sat a cavalier, in a rich! 
though old-fashioned doublet, with an enormous som- | 
hrero and feather. 









our nobility and gentry, resided during a of the 
in ions and on one of his visits to ae. 
lis, he and a party of friends ‘happened to have a 
m itch at discus, or as it is more commonly called, pee 
ting the stone.’ Several adepts happened to be of the 
party, who boasted much of their superior strength 
and adroitness, and after making one of their best 
throws, offered to stake a large sum that not one of their 
companions knew of, or could find, a person to match 
it. ‘The throw is certainly a good one,’ said the Duke 
of Queensberry ‘yet I think it were easy to find many 
champions of sufficient nerve to show usa much bet- 





His grace, after paying for thedamage done to the 
house; conducted er party to his residence, 
there to discharge their forfeit, and to gaze upon the 
prodigy by whom they were vanquished Glenmannow 
was well rewarded for his trouble and loss of time in 
journeying to London, and, over and above the imme- 
diate bounty of his grace, he returned to his honest 
wife Mally with a discharge for one year's rent of the 
farm in his pocket.” 











EARLY AMERICAN HEROISM. 





ter. I myself have a homely unpractised herdsman 


During one of the former wars between France and 


in Scotland, on whose head I will stake the sum you) England, in which the thencolonies bore an active 


When the barge reached the caravel,the cavalier step- | mention, that he throws the quoit fully two yards over) part, a respectable individual, a member of the society 


ped on board. He wastalland gaunt, with a long, 


Spanish visage,and lack-Instre eyes, and an air of) reply ofall; and the Duke accordingly lost no time in | which sailed from an eastern port in England. 


lofty and somewhat pompous gravity. His mustaches 


were curled up to his ears, his beard was forked and) 


precise; he wore gauntlets that reached to his elbows, 
and a, Toledo blade, that strutted out behind, while 
in front, its huge basket hilt might have served for a 
porrunger. 

Thrusting out along spindle leg, and taking off his 
sombrero with a grave anc stately sweep, he saluted 
Don Fernande by name, and welcomed him, in old 
Castilian langnage, and in the style of old Castilian 
courtesy. 

Don Fernando was startled at hearing 
iccosted by name, by an utter stranger, in a strange 
land. As soon ashe could recover from his sur- 
prise, he inquired what land it was, at «vhich he had 
urived. 

‘The Isian | of the Seven Cities !’ 

Could this be trus? Had he indeed thus been tem- 
pest-driven upon the very land of which he was in quest? 
It was even so. The other caravel, from which he 
had beenseparated in the storm, had made a neighbor- 
ing port of the island and announced the tidings of the 
‘xpedition, which came to restore the country to the 
‘reat community of christeadom. The whole island, 
he was told was given up to rejoicings on the happy 
event; and they only awaited his arrival, to acknowl- 

lee allegiance to the crown of Portugal, and hail him 
is Adalantado of the Seven Cities. A grand fete was 
to be solemnized that very night, inthe palace of the 
Alcayde or governor of the city; who, on beholding 
the most opportune arrival of the caravel, had des- 
patched his grand chamberlain, in his barge of state, 
o conduct the future Adalantado to the ceremony. 


To be continued. 


MISCELLANY. 
> 1. ete ie Edinburgh Jounal, ag 
HYSLOP OF GLENMANNOW. 


At the head of a rémantic glen in the parish of Pen- 
pont, Dumfriesshire, there resided, in the early part of 
the last century, an individual of the mame of John 
Hyslop, otherwise called Glenmannow, which was the 
designation of asheep-farm rented by him from the 
Duke of Queensberry. His almost superhuman 
strength of body made Glenmannow asubject of con- 





trict, and to this hour his feats are remembered and 
recounted there with pride and astonishment. His ap- 
pearance indicated his great physical powers, his per- 
son being of am uncommonly massive build, and of 
about six feetin height. He was very averse to ma- 
king displays of his strength, particularly where these 
might be injurious toothers. His modesty and good| 
nature were proverbial, and it was only when repeated | 
provocations had overcome his patience, that his! 
strength became a source of terror to those around.—| 
The Duke (James) of Queensberry used sometimes to 
putthe prowess of his tenant to the p-oof. 
occasion he sent a party of six stont grenadiers to billet! 
on Glenmannow, giving them a hint to behave rough-| 


himself, | 


| which and to where it had been thrown. 
stant wonder and discourse throughout his native dis- | 


clusion. 


the best of you. 
| 


‘Done! produce your man,’ was the | of friends, of the name of- 





commanded a fine ship 
The 


dispatching a letter to one of his servants at Drum-| vessel had a strong and effective crew, but was totally 


| 


lanrig, ordering him to set out immediately on its re- 
ceipt for Glenmannow, and to come with honest John 
Hyslop to London without delay. The Duke's letter 
with Glenmannow was not less absolute than the re- 
script of anemperor, he wondered but never thought 
of demyrring, and without any further preparation than 
clothing himself in his Sunday’s, suit and giving his 
wife a few charges about looking to the hill in his ah- 
sence, he assumed his large staff, and departed with 
the servant for ‘Lunnun.’ 


pose for which he had been sent, and desired that on 
the day and at the hour appointed, he should make his 
‘appearance along with one of his servants, who knew 
| perfectly the back-streets and bye-lanes of London, and 
who, after he should have decided the bet, would con- 
duct him immediately in safety from the ground, as_ it 
was not improbable that his appearance and perform- 
ance might attract a crowd, and lead to unpleasant 
consequences. When the day arrived, the party as- 
sembled, and proceeded to the ground, where, to the 
duke’s surprise, though not to his terror, his erafty 
opponents chose a spot directly in front of a high wall, 
and at such a distance that the best of their party should 
pitch the quoit exactly to the foot of it; so that their 
antagonist, to make good the duke's boast of ‘two yards 
over them,’ should be obliged to exceed them these 
two yards in height, instead of straight-forward dis- 
tance. Thisimplied such aneffort as amounted in 
their minds to a physical impossibility; and as the 
duke, from having neglected to specify the particular 
nature of the ground,could notlegally object to this 
advantage, they looked upon the victory as already 
theirown. The quoit chosen was a large ball of lead, 
and already had the champion of the party tossed it to 
|the wall, and demanded of theduke to produce the 
}man appointed to take it up. His grace’s servant, 
| who fully comprehended the instructions given him, 
|entered at this crisis with the “buirdly,” and, to them, 
uncouth Glenmannow. His appearance attracted no 
small notice, and even merriment, but the impertuable 
object of it regarded the whole scene with the indiffer- 
ence peculiar to his character, and, with his mind fix- 
ed only upon the great end for which he was there, 
| demanded to be shown the quoit, andthe spots from 
The demand 
was soon complied with; and while he assumed his 
station, with the quoit in his hand, the duke whisper- 
ed in his ear the deception which had been practised, 
and urged him to exert his whole force in order to 
render it unavailing. ‘Will you throw off your coat? 
It will give you more freedom,’ said his grace in con- 
‘My coat! Na, nae coats aff wi’ me for this 
silly affair,’ replied he. ‘I thocht it had been some ter- 
rible throw orither that thae chaps had made, when I 
was ca’d for a’ the way to Lunnun to see to gang ayont 


them; butif this be’t a,’ | wadna hae mean’d ye to hae| 


dune’t ye’rsel’.’”, Then poising the ball for a little in 


‘There!’ said he, tossing it carelessly from him into the 
air, ‘he that likes may gang an’ fetch it back. The 


On his arrival, the duke informed him of the pur-| 


unarmed. When near her destined port, she was 
,chased, and ultimately overhauled, by a French vessel 
of war. Her commander used every endeavour to es- 
| cape, but seeing from the superior sailling of the French 
man that his capture was inevitable, he quietly retired 
below. He was followed into the cabin by the cabin-boy, 
a youth of activity and enterprise, named Charles Wa- 
ger, he asked his commander if nothing more could be 
‘dane to save the ship. His commander replied that it 
| was impossible; that every thing had been done that 
was practicable; there was no escape for them, and they 
must submit to be captuged. Charles then returned 
upon deck, and summoned the crew aronnd him. He 
stated in a few words what was their captain’s conclu- 
sion—then, with an elevation of mind, dictated py a 
soul formed for enterprise and noble daring, he obser- 
ved, If you will place yourselves under my command 
and stand by me, I have conceived a plan by which the 
ship may be rescued, and we in turn become the con- 
querors.” The sailors, no doubt, feeling the ardour, 
and inspired by the courage, oftheir youthful and gal- 
lant leader, agreed to pjace themselves under his com- 
mand. His plan was communicated to them, and they 
awaited with firmness the moment to carry their enter- 
prise into effect. ‘The suspence was of short duration, 
tor the Frenchman was quickly alongside, and as the 
weather was fine, immediately grappled fast to the un- 
offending merchant-ship. As Charles had anticipated, 
the exilerated conquerors, elated beyond measures with 
the acquisition of so fine a | rize, poured into his vessel 
in crowds, cheering and huzzaing ; and not foreseeing 
any danger, they left but few mea on board their ship. 
Now was the moment for Charles, who giving his men 
the signal, sprang at their head on board the opposing 
vessel, while some seized the arms which had beenleft 
in profusion on her deck, and with which they soon over- 
powered the few men left on board; the others, by a si- 
multaneous movement, relieved her from the grap- 
plings which united the two vessels. Our hero now 
having the command of the French vessel, seized the 
helm, and placing her out of boarding distance, hailed 
with the voice of a conqueror, the discomfited crowd of 
Frenchman who were left on.board of the peactul bark 
he had just quited, ard summoned them to follow close 
in his wake, or he would blow them out of the water, a 
threat they well knew he was very capable of executing 
as their guns were loaded during the chase. They 
sorrowfully acquiesced with his commands, while gal- 
lant Charles steered into port, follwed by his prize. 
The exploit excited universal applause. The former 
master of the merchant-vessel was examined by the 
Adiniralty, when he stated the whole of the enterprise 
las it occured, and declared that Charles Wager had 
planned and effected the gallant exploit, and that to him 
alone belonged the honour and credit ofthe achieve- 
ment. Charles was iminediately transfered to the 
Britsh navy, appointed a midshipman, and his educa- 
tion carefully superinted. He soon after distinguish- 


On one|his hand, and viewing it with an air of contempt, |ed himself im action, nnd underwent a rapid promotion 


‘until at length he was created an admiral and known as 
Sir Chales Wager. Itis said that he always held in 


ly. Confident inthe belief thata single man would! ball, as if shot fromthe mouth of acannon, flew on in| Veneration and esteem that respectable and conscien- 


never venture to beard them, the grenadiers used their 
licence freely, but narrowly escaped with their lives in 
consequence, being pursued to the very gates of Drum- 
lanrig Castle by the excited Glenmannow, with the 
pole or tram of a cart upon his shoulder. 

Another feat of Glenmannow is recorded in the 
Dumfries Magazine, from the pages of which we ex- 
tract these particulars respecting this athletic country- 
man. .““Duke James of Queensberry, like others of 





astraight line completely over the wall, and alighted | 
onthe roof efa house at some distance beyond it.—| 


tious Friend, whose cabin-boy he had been, and trans- 
mitted yearly to hisold master, as he termed him, a 


Its weight and velocity forced it through the titles; | handsome present of Maderia, to cheer his declining 
and with a crash which immediately caused the house | days.—Mariner’s Library. 


to be evacuated by its inmates, it penetrated also the 
garret floor, and rolled upon that of the next story. A 
great hubbub ensued; butthe servant knew his duty, 
= in a twinkling Glenmannow was no longer amongst | 
them. 


% 





Avarick.—The Patriarchs before the flood, who 
lived 900 years, scarcely provided foa a few days, and 
we who live but afew days, provide at least for 900 
years. 
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BILLARD'S ADVENTURE INA WEL L:/men were caleulated'to be about six feet above tlie cap 
The story of the unfortunate Dufavel, who was bur-|"IV® who had now been shut out from the light since 
ried accidentally ina well, and remained im it for a long the morning of the 27th. It was impossible to send 
period, is not without a parallel in the history of mining | "»™ food by a bore as in the case of Dufavel, and he 
transactions in France. Inthe department of the Indre, had therefore the pressure of hunger adde 1 to his mis 
and parish of Fleure-la-Qiviere, March 27, 1937, about | ©'y- His voice was heard more clearly as the work 
half-past eight in the sorning, Etienne Billard, a work- | Men went on, and they could now even tell the exact 
ing mason, descended a well one hundred and twenty pats = Lae vol Bs pe ae ae 
2 : a} -eparatory 2 aa is Vo! came aso se OF lear and alarm 
ao teat len we PWhen i ta roach the om, ito the labourers above. Billard's motonless con litiorn 
or nearly so, an extensive portion of the sides fell in his want oftood and a rfor so long a time, began to over 
upon him, and sbut him out from the light of day: | throw his moral courage. lis ve ag -—; place to 
but, by a remarkable piece of good fortune, the mater- \delirmm, bis hope to despair, 1 he workmen heard 
ials, in falling, formed a sinall arch of about three feet |him at one moment lamenting his fate and piteously 
in diameter around his head. Had it not been for this |Cryins for food, and at the next moment they heard 
he would have been cither fatally hurt by the heavy |bimm abandoning hinself to the most extravagant gaiety. 
stones of the misonry, or would have been suffocated | Laughter heard in sucha situation was a thing almost 
immediately. Every other part of the well around his {too deplorable and shocking for human ears to listen to 
body wis fil'e leampactly with the fallen materials.— When consulted on the -wgewey. of these symtoms on 
The noise of te irruption was heard by some _ work- the part of Billard, M. N wert, a sergeon who had nev 
men near the spot, who immediately ran up to it. On)cr quitted the spot since the time of the accident, rec- 
listening intently, they heard the cries of Billard, and | mmended the workmen to hurry on their labours, as 
the certainty thit he was yet alive inspired the hope of jthe man could prcbably survive but a few hours in this 
delivering him. Sending off one of their number to|State. : é ‘ ; 
alarm the neighouring inhabitants and authorites, these | Inconsequence of this advice, a new direction was 
workmen then lowered a lighted candle down the well, | £'ven to the work, and in place of passing down by the 
the danger of afurtherfall of the sides deterring side of the spot where the poor man was supposed to 
themselves from going down. Whe candle went|be, the excavation was carried slopingly down to his 
down one hundred ‘eet, thusshowing tht above twenty head. In fine, after three days and three nights of in 
feet of the mass, or a considerable portion thereof lay |cessant toil, the head of Billard was reached, and clear- 
above the unfortunate Billard. In reply to their eal] |¢ed of all surrounding matter. The instant that this 
he was heard distinctly to say that he could not see took place, it was notified to those above by aery, and 
any thing ofthe light. “! am assured,” he moreover |the deafening shouts that were immediately raised, 
said,“ that [am alostinan. But 1 suffer no pain, and showed what an assemblage had gathered around the 
] breathe freely.” place to learn the issue of the case. The deliverance 
No ordinary difficulty, it was obvious, stood in the took place exactly a quarter of an hour before eleven o 
way of relief in this case. For workmen to descend |Clock in the morning of the 30th. When raised once 
into the narrow deep well, and attempt to clear away | More,cantion was used to prevent any bad effects from a 
the ruins, without some security against a further fall change so sudden. He wascarried to a neighbourin:s 
of the sides, was a dutgerous task. The authorities of|house, with his body and head well wrapped up. 
the district; as soon as they arrived, and saw the nature |?" there he was laid in an apartment, from which the 
of the accident, sent off an express for the district su light was in great measure excluded. After some —— 
rintendent of roads and bridzes, Monsieur Certain. fuls of of ight brothand alittle wine had been admin- 
Fie was at some distance, and did not arrive till next|istered to him, he fell immediately asleep never having 
day. Inthe meantime cne man a slater, ventured to tasted that blessing during his confinement. Before 
descend to the top of the fallen mass of stones and earth sleeping, he had spoken in sucha way as to show thar 
which proved, as had been shown by the candle, to his mind had recovered its tone. His pulse weak but 
be about one hundred feet below the orifice. Urged| tick, beating 126 times in a minute; his skin was 
by the indistinct cries for lielp which they heard from | cold, his thirst burning, and his tongue stuck almost 
poor Billard, the men on the spot began to litt the stones | to tne roof of his mouth. While confined he had eaten 
forming the sides of the well. When Monsieur Cer-|@ po:t on of the leather front of his cap or bonnet, ani 
tain arrived, he Jesended without hesitation into the |!t¢ had even, he said, endevored to grind with his teeth 
well, and put several questions respecting his situation |4 Stone that lay before his month. 
M. Certain judzed it proper to continue the raising of| Etiene Ballardsoon recovered, His imprisonment 
the sides of the we'll, as the displacement of the lower {had not been so protracted as ‘o render the vital heat 
part wonld render it most imprudent to go on other- idi ficult of restoration. His body. however, though 
wise. No side-boring could |e executed with such|not mangled or bruised, as it might have been expec- 
speed asthe whole wellcou'd be cleared. The soil, jte! to be retained fora long time a feeling of dull 
fortunately was clayey and firm. While this labour| pin ,‘rom the pressure that had becn exerted upon 
was gding on day and night, with the utmost rapidity |! + 
ompatible with a proper degree of caution, friendsand| _, mnt 
fellow workmen of Billard desende l occasionly to ani-| © LOTH MAKING WITHOUT SPINNING OR 
mate him with the cheering sound of kindly voices, and WEAVING. 
with the asst nce thar help was near, Among the many extraordinary and truly wonderful 
On the merning 0! the 29:h the governor and head | inventions of the present times, is a machine for the 
engineer of the departinent ofthe Indre arrived. M.| making of broad or narrow woollen cloths without 
Ferrand, inspector of works was with them, and descen- spinning or weaving, and, from our acquaintance with 
ded into the well. He gave his assent to the contin- |i je staple manufacture of this district, after an inspec- 
uation of the operations going on, which some of the | tion of patterns of this cloth, we should say there is 
anxious friends of the prisoner were bexiuning to ex-| every probabilty of this fabric superseding ‘tes waned 
claim against, from their seeming slowness. In pres- imode of makine cloth by spinning or weaving. The 


> > ,enti . > hy . 2reE © a . ° A 
ence of the gentlemen — d, the | a | machines are patented in this and every other manufac- 
tinued, and on the evening ot the 29.hthe well was ’ 


: ~ : jturing nation. The inventor is an American, and 
clear to the upper part of the fallen mass. Without appears to have a certain prospect of realizing an am- 
delay, the process of lifting them was bezun; but from 
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t» try it for one month, and if atthe end of that time 
they thiuk it will succeed, they are to pay twenty 
thonsand pounds for the patent right in the kingdoim 
of Belgium, and it will of course be worked there. 
We are therefore bound in duty to our country, and 
her manufacturing interests, to adapt such fasilities as 
will prevent us falling into a position below our rivals 
in other countries.. We are informe, the necessary 
machinery for the production of this patent woollen 
coth will be tried here in a week or two, under the 


isaperinten lence of the inventor, by a cloth merchant 


who has an exclusive license, but is about to associate 
with him twenty other respectable business men, for 
the purpose of shvring the expense of giving the in- 
vention a fair trial. It is calculated that one set of 
machinery, not costing morethan six hundred pounds, 
will be capable of producing six hundred yards of 
woollen cloth, thirty-six inches in width, per day of 
tweive hours. —Leeds Mercury. - 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjuzal love and fidelity. ‘The hvs'vand,” 
said Sterne, ‘who behaves unkindly to h'swfs de- 
serves to have his house burnt over his head.” “[f 
you think so,” said Garrick, “I hope your house is 
insured.” 

A lady, after performing, with the most brilliant 
execution, a sonato on the pianoforte, in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson, turning to the philosopher, took 
the liberty of asking him if he was fond of music ? 
“No, madam, replied the doctor- “but of all noises I 
think music is the least disagreeavle.” 

The Abbe Maury, who had rendered himself obnox- 
ious te the Democrats, during the French revolution, 
was one night seized by the mob, who looked around 
for alamp-post to suspend him on. “Pray, my good 
friends,” said the Abbe, *“‘were you to hang me to that 
lamp-post, do you think that you would see any the 
clearer for it?” This well-timed wit softened the rab- 
ble and saved his life. 

Salezzo de Pedrado praising an old lady for her 
beauty, she answered that beauty was incompatible with 
her age. ‘To which he replied, “We say, as beautiful 
‘s an angel; and yet the angels are, of a’) creatures, the 
most ancient.” 

A French officer quarreling with a Swiss, reproach- 
ed him with hiscountry’s vice of fizhting on either side 
for money, while we Frenchmen, said he, fight for hon- 
our, “Yea, sir,” replied the Swiss, “every one fights 
for that which he most wants.” 


— lea id 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Reasons for supposing that the great lakes af North 

Aincrica were originally composed of salt water. 

The remains of marine animals thronghout the con- 
tinents of the earth hive long been called as_ proots 
that the ocean formerly covered them, lithophytous 
and testaceous substances are so numerous, and distin- 
guishable, that inthe present case the mind is easily 
led to this conctnsion. They abound the greater part 
of the way from Cayuga to Buffalo and Erie through 
the counties of Seneca, Ontario, Genesee and Niagare, 
a distance of more than one hundred miles. They are 
found also in Montgomery, Madison, St. Lawrence, 
Oneida, and other counties. At the remirkable sul- 
phurous spring in the town of Phetps, eleven miles 
northwest of Geneva, they appear like coralines and 
madrepores. On both sides of the Genessee and 
Tonewanta rivers. they resemble marine shel!s, while 
on the East and Vest banks of Niagara river, they as- 
sume, in addition tothe already enumerated forms, 








i i ple fortune by the sale of his patent right. We un- 
the size of the Sense the work went on very tard:ly, | derstand patterns of this cloth, as wellas a drawing of! 
through the difficulty of hoisting them to such a dis- 


those that have eroneously been called petrified wasps- 
nests and honey-combs. Insome cases these celcari- 





the machinery, have been shown to many of our|ous petrifactions are blended with pyrites; and in others 
tance above. After they had advanced a certain way, | principal merchants and manufactures, none of whom |they we impregnated with a petroleum or bituminous 
anew d fficulty met them full in the face. It was | have expressed a doubt but that the machinery appears | maiter called Seneca oil. On viewing these appearan- 
imposible to teil the exact state of the arch formed so enable of making low cloths which require a good ces, the mind recurs to the unascertained time wher 
miraculously over the head of the unturtaunate man, or substance. Should it succeed to any thing near the| oceanic water of the primitive globe rolled over this 
its degree of stability. {t was necessary, therefore, t©. expectations of the patentees, its “abridgement of |land, and afterwards on the emegrance of the latter, 
go on with the elevation of the stones with extreme | labour, as well manual as by machinery, will be very | withdrew to valleys and lower recepticles. The saline 
care and delicacy, otherwise the unsettlement of any great. We find that means are already taken to in-|waters were thus collected in the places they have 
portion of the heavy masses above him might have | troduce this machine among our contiental rivals; a|since occupied, whilethe upland became bareand dry, 
caused his instantaneous death either from a crush oF company of eleven gentlemen in London have deposi-|on the subsiderice of the deluge. 
suffocation. — : ted five thousand pounds with the patentees, who have| It may therefore be reasonbly concluded, that thein- 
At ten o'clock inthe evening of the 29th, the work-| ordered a machine for them; when finished, they are | ferior seas, now miscalled lakes, were originally filled 
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with ga't water. Their present freshness, onthis sup- 
position, isthe consequence of the dilution they have 
undergone, changing them from briny seas to fresh 
Jakes. To understand the subject, let Outario, Erie and 
the Upner lakesof North America, be compared with 
the collections of salt water, in the other parts of the 
world. 

The Caspian is naturally salt, end retains that qua 
lity beeanse there is no ou'let. the waters it receives b: 
the rivers and rains are so nearly balanced by that whic! 


zoes off by evanoration., that this reservoir has never! 


burst its boundary. The like observation applies te 
the Deal Sea in Syria. The exh t-tion from its sur 

thee seems to be supplied from) the influx of the Jer 

dan. And there has been no sufficient acceumutatior 
to ferce a pas are out. he Med:terranean has ; 
communication with the Atlantic, and its saltness is 
preserved by the great supplies it receives throu zh the 
Herculean Straits near Gibralter. The same remar 

may be made concerning the Kuxine: though the lars 
and numerous fresh rivers which empty info it, co 

operating with its more northern and cold situarion, im 

pel the saline part of it through the Terracian Bospho 

rvs and Straits ofthe Dardanelles into the Archipelago. 
Should the supply throuzh the Danube, the Duciper 
the Dniester, the Donand other tributary rivers, be 
more considerab'e than the quantity carried off in va 

pour, the black Sea must find a discharge into the 
Egean and a dimisuticn of its saltness by dilution wit! 
river water. be the consequence. It is according! 
well understood that the Euxine is underzoing the 
freshening process, which has long ago been completed 
in the great American lakes. 

The Mexican presents a case, which strongly ecr 
roborates this doctrine. Of the two lakes which im 
part health and conve rience to the city of Mexico, the 
upper one is fresh an] the lower salt. The salt is no 
a muriate, but a cerbonate of soda, like that of the Ni 
trian pools of Egy; t; the argumment loses none of il- 
force on thataccount. Twostreams which enter th 
upper lake have washed out the alkali, and carried i 
down to the lower basin. From this latter, in dry sea- 
sons, more water goes off by exhalation that comes in 
hy the current. Extensive shoals are left bare and 
incrusted with alkaline crystals which the natives ga- 
therand sell, when from cepious rains this lower lake 
rises above a certain height, it overflows, as some othe 
ponds are known to do, and finds an occasional out 
kt. 

The inland seas of North America differ from all 
those cases, exept that of the upper lake of Mexico 
They are unlike the Caspian and Judianseas, because 
these latter have no outlets. They vary from the 
Mediterranean and Euxine, inasmuch as their supplies 
are abundant, andthe outlets ofthe American lakes 
pass along such declivities, and are so rapid and pre- 
cipitous, that the current always sets vehemently one 
way, and wholly prevents a reflnx, and they can scar 
cely receive a more apt and happy illustration than th: 
Mexican lakes afford. Their original saltness may 
therefore be conceived as having been su! jected to 
incecs int dilution, and the freshened waters as having 
left their reservoirs never to flow back. 

Under such circumstances where the salt water was 
constantly going forth, andthe fresh water running -in, 
it must necessarily have happened, that the former 
would gradnally be exhausted, and in its place occupied 
by the latter. Thus it maybe conceived, that the 
ancient saltness of onr lakes was lost. When how 
ever wesurvey the marine exuvie on their shores we 
can with difficulty refuse full credit to these evidence 
of the former state of things. 

When also we reflect that Erie abounds with stur- 
geons who nevervisitthe ocean, we must conclude 
that fish, which used to migrate from sea to river, and 
trom salt to fresh, has gradually heen weaned from his 
marine habits, and hecome a perf ¢: fresh water animal 

The .selmon of Ovtar isb lieved by some to be 
a witness of the same fact. Since the transition, it is 
said he has acquired the faculty of living without brine 
and become contented with the unsalted water of his 
native lake. 





The Gazette de Picardie states that a woman of 


Barwhein, in Belgium, who had contracted habits o 
intoxication, perished lately by spontineous combus 
tion. Persons who were present, says this journal 
declare that the fire commenced in the mouth, and 
* en extended to the breast and arms. 
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Wanieo.—A competent person, tojact dming this 
winter, as travelling Agent. The appiicant must have 
attained the degree of Master Masons; to such a person 
we canofier liberal inducementr. . 


{> The eall upon our time, in other branches of 
he business, for the last two or three weeks, has_pre- 
vented that attention to the paper, which we intend to 
j sive it. We willtry and do better for the future. 








| ‘The Hon. Joseph M. White died at St. Louis, a 
| few days since. 





The St. Louis Republican, under the head of “Bank 
Suspensions,” says that the Sheriff, under the direc- 
tion of the Court, will publicly burn six Roulette tables 
ter Faro Banks and a lotof other gambling utensils, 
viken on the race ground, contrary to the laws in such 
¢ wes made and provided. 





Dr. Peck, of of Washington, Ky., died in a fit of 
mental excitement, during the great race over the 
dakland course at Louisville, hetween Wagner and 
Grey Eagle. It is said that he had $10,000 bet upon 
the race. 





Suicide from mental derangement.—The Easton 
Whig states that Mr. Unanget, of William township, 
committed suicide on Saturday last by hanging him 
self to an apple tree in his orchard, 





Distressing Accident.—A little girl, 11 years ofage, 
nthefamily of Mr. Millerin New Township. Ct., 
w vile studying her school lesson on Sunday night last 
f-lasleep, when the light by which she was studying 
ame in contact with her clothes, and she was so 
s:verely burned as to cause her death in a few 
ours. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Courier says: 

I have little to say on the subject of Eastern affairs 
mportant thouch the snbject be. No step has been 
‘aken since my last that can throw any light upon it.— 
The mach boasted union of the Five Powers is now 
liscredited, and with reason. ‘lhe interests of France, 
Eneland and Russia are conflicting. 

Six thousand bushels of wheat arrived at Sandusky 
‘ast Wednesday week, which were sold for 75 cts. 
t bushel. 

The French and British flects, (abeut ten sail of the 
Ine each) are still at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The 
Turkish and most part ofthe Egyptian fleets are im 
the harnor of Alexandria. 

I should observe that a letter from Constantinop! 
lated 234 Sept. announces that the huvest has fail 
od generally in Turkey, and that the prices of grain in 
the markets of the Black Sea was hourly rising. 

Unprecedented Destruction of Property by Fires.— 
There have been in this country, since the begining o 
this month, no less thon twenty-four fires that we hav. 
account of, and the following is 2 list of them: 

Fires in the U. S. since the first instant: 





Fires. Buildings. Loss. 

InNew York 7 50 $1,000,000 
Mobile. 6 450 1,600,000 
Philadelphia, 2 53 1,000,000 
Alton, TL, 1 12 20,000 
Newark, N. J., 2 9 26,000 
New-Orleans, 1 6 20.600 
Norfolk, 1 8 10.600 
Aiken, S.C., 1 10 100. 000 
York, Pa., 1 5 5,000 
Louisville, Ky-, 1 1 10,000 
W. Boyleston, 1 2 50.000 
24 600 $4,040,000 


Suspected Murder—Horrid Details—The New 
York Evening Star says, that the dead body of 2 
female white child, shockingly mutilated and bruis 
ad, with a long string tied tight round her neck the 


by the pigs, was found early this morning, in the mid 
le of the street, partially covered by a pile of dirt, in 





My 


COMPANION. 2% 


—— 





Barclay street, near College Place. The body was 
perfectly naked, and the child of robust size, and about 
six months old. The workmen were labouring there 
tell six last evening, and it is presumed that the infant 
was murdered and thrown into the street last night, or 
before day-break this morning, by some inhuman mon- 
ser of a mother. 





A Distressing death.—Says the same paper, anac- 
count of which we have not seen in any of the pap-—rs, 
oceurred a few days since rear Fort Neck, in Queens 
co. An Englishman, ona shooting excursion in that 
quarter, with his fowling piece in his hand heavily 
charged, was listening to the instructions of a young 
blacksmith where to find gems, when the gun went off 
passed through the blacksmith’s thigh, above the knee, 
shattering the bone to pieces, and severing the large 
arteries. After bleeding profusely he was put into a 
wagon, where convulsive spasms ensued from extreme 
agony, and in afew moments after reaching a house 
was dead—having doubtless died partly from exhaus- 
tion and partly from extremeirritation on the nervous 
system by the splintered extremities of the bone. 





Fire at Charleston, Knawha.—The stables of Bel- 
den and Walker, stage proprietors, at Charleston. 
(K ) were destroyed last week, with sixteen horses 
and several carriages, besides a large amount of other 
valuable property. 


The Count Mailly Latour Landry.a French noble- 
man, lately deceased, has left to truestees the sum of 
30,000 francs, to be distributed annually to poor young 
artists of talent, who have not the means of prosecu- 
ting their studies. 

Mrs. Charles Matthews has published volumes 
three and four of her memoirs of her husband, the 
celebrated comedian. The Lendon p:pers make 
copious extracts, and speak of the volumes as abound- 
ing with interesting metter. 

Death of Theodore Scdewick.—The Argus of this 
morning annonnees the devh of Theodore Sedgwick, 
Hq. at Pittsfield, Macs. He died: f Apeplexy, soon 
fier addressing a public meeting. Mr. S. was form- 
erly a Law Partner of Harmanus Bleecker, Esq. 


The friends an | acqua’ntances of Mary J. Worth, 
leceased, and ofthe family, are invited to attend her 
‘aneral from the residence of her brother Col. Worth. 
No. 77 Pearl street, this afternoon at half past three o- 
clock. 
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Last eveninc, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mr. Geo. 
R. Groat to Miss Emeline Shaw. 

At New Haven, by the Rev. J. Broadhead, D. D.. 
Charles A Ingersoll! Esq., to Henrietta, daughter of 
the late John Slidell of New York. 

At Kingston, Ulster co by the Rev \Jas. Lillie, of 
Rhinheck, Rev John L I», to Sarch Morris, daygh- 
ter of Hon. A. P. Hasbrouck. 

RA EES =e 
Dick. 

In New York, on the mor jing of the 1st inst, Emily 
Maria, daughter, of Charles A. Clinton, esq., aged two 
years. 

Snddenly, in this city, of apoplexy, Michael Krip- 
pleber. 

In this city of consumtion, Franklin Griswold 
Baker, son of Solomon Baker, printer aged 19 years 
and 6 months. 

In New Yorkon the 4th inst., John W. Laverty, 
azed twenty-nine years son of Henry Laverty, of that 
c ty. 
At Buffeln, on the 1st inst., Col. Stephen K. Gros- 
venor, aged 46 years 7 months. 

At Dettrvit on the 29th inst. Lydia Gray. oldest 
lauchrer of Mr. J. L. Whiting. 
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skull smastied in, and one of the legs nearly eaten off: 


Cents ayear. Vo subseribers who receive their pape 6 
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POETRY. 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
Mr. Editor, the foregoing lines of C. W. Thompson 
of Philadelphia has appeared in several of the public 
papers, Isaw them and wrote the preceeding reply, 
if it contains worth enough to appear in your valuable 
paper, please publish them. 
THE LEBANON SHAKER GIRL. 
Where was thy heart, thou dark ey’d maid; 
Was it not roaming far away, 


When to the crowd thy glances strayed, 
Among the gaudy and the gay? 








Was it not then thy bosom burned 
For that great world of glare and show; 
From which thy youthful steps had turned 
The wants of inward peace to know? 


Thy simple dress, thy look demure, 
But illy hide the thoughts within ; 

Which thro’ a mind serene and pure, 
Long other joys than these to win. 


Thou art with those thatround the throng, 
With them in dance, with them in prayer, 
But o’er thee comes a feeling strong 
That tells thy heart no longer there. 


Why shouldst thou shade thy sunny eye? 
Why shouldst thou hide thy raven hair? 
When other scenes before thee lie, 
Which such as thou were formed to share 


I throw aside thy garb again, 
And light with smiles thy sadden’d face, 
Pure as thou art so pure remain, 
But find a fitter, cheerier place. 
IMPROMTU. 
THE SHAKER GIRL’S REPLY. 
Unmeaning were those rites to thee, 
Seemless, and void the path I trod, 
But in my soul, my spirit free, 
The essence of true piety glowed. 


Thou ask’stme now, where was my heart, 
As thus devotedly I prayed, 

Thou say’st that when I feigned this part, 
My soul would gladly far have strayed. 


“Among the gaudy and the gay,” 
With them their trifling joys to share, 
With them t enjoy the short liv'd day, 
That waits attendance on the fair.” 


And proud one, dost thou vainly think 
I would exchangZe the bliss I feel, 

For toys like these, found onthe brink 
Of life, whose end their own must seal? 


And dost thon tell me, wander far 
rom this my loved, my chosen place, 
And ‘neath another, brighter star, 
Light up with smiles my sadden‘d face? 


Go, vain one, take the tender rose. 
That blooms in arbour pure and fair, 

Where the soft breeze upon it blows, 
And spicy fragrance fills the air; 


Transplant it on the dusty road 
Where business rolls its wheels along, 
Without a safe guard high and broad, 
To screen it from the careless throng. 


Then, as it droops its lovely head, 
Then, as its petals fade and fall, 

Then, as thou mourn’st the rose that’s dead 
Thou has’t an answer to thy call. 


No foolish one, full well T know 
That this drear world is cold and vain; 
Deceitful, gaudy, empty show: , 
Has ever, ever been its bane. 





Let those who will its mandates heed, 


Let those who will its flag unfurl, " 
Mine by the place, mine be the creed 
Of Lebanon's low Shaker Girl. ip 





THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
BY MRS. HEKMANS. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh, Death! 


* Day is for mortal care, 

Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer, 

But all for thee, thou mightest of the earth ! 


The banquet hath its hour, 

Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine; 

There comes a day for grief’s overwhelming power, 
A time for soft tears—but all are thine ! 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee ! but thou art not ofthose 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey ! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh, Death ! 


We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 


Is it when spring’s first gale 

Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 
Is itwhen roses in our paths grow pale ? 
They have one season—all are ours to die! 


Thou art where billows foam— 

Thou art where music melts upon the air— 
Thou art around us in our peacfeul home, 
And the world calls forth—and thou art there! 


Thou art where friend meets friend 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest: 

Thou art where foe meets foe and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast al/ seasons for thine own, Oh, death ! 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 
BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 
Tuy neighbour? It ishe whomthou 
Hast power to aid and bless— 
Whose aching heart, and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbour ?" tis the the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want isdim, 

Whom hungersends from door to door— 
Go thou, and succour him. 


Thy neighbour? ‘tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, care and pain— 
Go thou, and comfort him. 


Thy neighbour ?’ tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem— , 
Widow and orphan, belpless left— 











Go thou, and shelter them. 


Thy neighbour? yonder slave, 


Fettered in thought and limb, 
Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— 
Go thou, and ransom hin. 


Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Remember, ’tis thy neighbour worn, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 


Oh! pass not, pass not heedless by— 
Perhaps thou can’st redeein 

One breaking heart from misery— 
Go, share thy lot with him. 


THE SLANDERER., 
O, may the wretch te scandal given, 
Be still the mest accursed of Heaven, 








From ev'ry social circle driven, 

With stern disdain ; 
His envious rotten bosom riven, 

With keenest pain. 


| 
| The fiend, who could in spitefut jest 
| 


The honest fame of friend molest, 

And fill with grief the virtuous breast, 
Where’er he goes, 

But still considered friendship's pest, 
The worst of foes. 





OOK OF 'THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Court of 

Queen Victoria; a series of portraits of t Le ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved by 
the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresque 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsplendidly bound in Turkey morocco and 
gold, imperial 4to- 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations design 
ed and drawn from nature. with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in morocbo and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in I2 highly fin- 
ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess of 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 

These splendidworks haye arrived and may be 
seen at 








W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 
corner of State and Market. 





PRINTERS,.—The following reduced prices w_ hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE'S New-York 
| Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 


ica, - ° e ° 38 cents a Ib, 





Smal! Pica, . - 40 do. 
Long Primer, . - 42 do. 
Bourgeois, - - - 46 do. 
Brevier, - . - 54 do. 
Minion, - - ° 66 do. 
Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 
Agate, - - - 108 do. 
Pearl, - - - 140 do. 


Crnamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: bat we wish at 
ths time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five rer cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental jetter, embracing 
| Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outhne, Skeleton, Sha- 
|ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers 
and a great variety uf Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
jtensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
| S:ates, and al solutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
|other article that is necessary for a printing office. 
Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the Ist of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
| publications, w.ll receive payment when they purchase from the 
|foundry four times the amount of their bill. 
GEORGE BRUCE& CO. 


are OF FICE——City and county of Albany, A mgt 
| ELECTIONOTICE—A general election is to be held in the 
| county of Albany on the 4th, Sth, and 6th, days of November next 
|at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice fiom 
\the Secretary of State, of whicha copy is annexed. 
} MICHAEL ART<‘tc a, Sheriff, 
} State o. New York, Secretary’s Office, 
, i _ Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. § 

Sir—Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the ‘Third Senate District$of this state 
| will expire on the last day of December next, and that a senator 
\is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
lare sheriff belongs. at the general election to be held on the fotrth, 
\Gtth and sixth days of November next, 
| You will alsu take notice, that a vacancy has been cavsed in 
|the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis:rict, by the death of 
| Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840; and 


thata a supply the said vacancy isto be chosen at the 


New York, Sept. 1839. 


said nex ral election, 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
a is to be submitted to the people at the said election, 
at which the electors are to yote, * For i. election of Mayors b 
the People,” or “Against the election of ). ayors by the People. 
Atthe same election the following officers are tobe chosen, viz: 


Three members of car 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in writ 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county 
annex thereto a copy ofthis notice. You are aiso to pubhsh 
anid sateen and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
Cc y: 





















